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dustriously at work, embroidering with skill and good taste the
backs and pommels of red saddle-covers, pouches and purses,
in gold, silver, and silken threads. Few of the shops have a
second story. In large market-squares, well shaded with big
trees, dealers in second-hand clothing, old iron, fire-arms, fruit,
pottery, spread their goods; children play around in bright
costumes, like tropical birds let loose, and crowds of lazy men
lounge in groups at cafes, watching games of draughts.

At the grand mosque in the centre of the town great num-
bers congregate at noon for worship. The round basin in the
middle of the great open court, paved with slabs of Algerine
onyx and with bricks, is surrounded by dumb devotees, per-
forming their ablutions with much noise of splashing of water
and expectoration. I was allowed to continue my study in the
court while the service was going on. With the regularity of
our sect of Shakers the squatting battalions of Moslems bow,
kiss the floor, rise to their feet, kneel again in long rows, fill-
ing the mosque from one side to the other, only separated by
the large square columns, of which there are over seventy. A
grand chant of sixteen or twenty measures is often repeated at
regular intervals by the whole assembly. All else is absolute
silence, save the sonorous voice of the mufti reciting verses of
the Koran.

On the other side of the central public square is a school, a
small Babel of sixty boys or more. The intellectual training of
children is very limited, and causes but little anxiety to parents,
who teach them in early childhood to repeat, " I testify that Mo-
hammed is God's apostle," and to hate Christians. The remain-
der of their education consists in the acquirement of a few rudi-
mentary rules of arithmetic, and the continuance of committing
to memory as much of the Koran as possible. [Let it be un-
derstood that we are referring to the purely Arab schools, and